THE FATS OP OUR LITTLE COLOEY 
I tos born and raised in the little colony of Colonia Diaz Chihuahua 
Old Mexico, My parents came with other Americans during the late 1880 's from their 
homes in Arizona and Utah. Before going, delegates were sent to the City of Mexico 
and received permission from Forfiero Diaz, President of the Republic of Mexico* 
They were informed they would be welcome, but must become citizens before owning 
property. 

We loved it there. Winters were mild and summers not to unpleasant. Our 
colony was forty miles from the United States border. It was 50 miles to the nearest 
railroad. We were % or 75 miles from 2 other colonies south of us. Our homes 
were adobe, warm in winter and cool in the summer. We had no luxuries, duty had 
to be paid on such items from the states. We usually went to El Paso Texas once or 
twice a year for things not obtainable in Colonia Diaz. 

We had good grade schools, but the only high school available was at Colonia 
Juarez, 75 miles from us. The population was about ifgO In our colony, and there we 
lived in peace and contentment for 25 years* We -owned our homes, farms, and cattle. 
Water was obtained by digging wells, windmills for gardens and orchards, and hand 
pumps for eullinery purposes. 

About 1Q10, President Diaz was ousted from office, and a less desirable 
man took his place. Trouble began. For awhile we felt no immediate effects from it. 
We convinced ourselves it would be settled without involving us, but to our dismay, 
by the spring of I9I2 matters became worse. Looting and stealing started in the 
upper colonies. Antagonism among the natives toward the American was felt. Fear 
entered our hearts, but we were advised that no doubt, it would soon quiet down. 
But to the contrary, without cause, the Americans were accused of misdemeanors. 
They were sentenced without trial, while on the other hand, the crimes committed 

by the natives were overlooked even murder i Many tragic experiences came to us 

In the following months, however there are two that are still very vivid in my 
memory. 
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Orders had been issued that no Americans were allowed to cross the border 
without permission. One of our neighbors who passed away, had a daughter and her 
husband who lived at that time in lew Mexico. On receiving word, fear gripped their 
hearts, for they realized they must cross the border. They arrived about midnight, 
and wore informed that the officer in charge was absent. After explaining their 
reason for going, the guard consented. In their rush and grief, they neglected to 
get a signed permit. 

lext morning about 10 o'clock, two armed mexicans rode up in front of the 
parents home. Her father, sensing trouble, said, "Let me talk to them." But -before 
he could utter a word of explanation, he was shot down in cold blood. They rode 

away immediately, leaving us horror stricken and with no retaliation against 

such acts. Father and mother were laid away the same day. 

We were just four miles from a small mexican village, with whom we had 
always had friendly relations, until that spring. They had been heard to say what 
they were going to do to us, and though it worried us, we tried to pay no attention 
to their brags 0 Each day passed with us wondering what the next would bring — then 
it happened. 

In May of I9I2, my husband ana I were awakened about 2 A.M. by someone 
calling quietly through our bedroom window, "Burrell, Bur re 11, get your gun, come 
quickly, Mexicans are robbing the store." One of our friends lived next to the 
store. 'While preparing his baby's feeding, he noticed Mexican horses outside. 
Being curious, he looked closer, and spotted flash lights in the store. He became 
alarmed and notified others. Terror griped ny heart — I didn't want my husband to go. 
But to no avail, he hurriedly dressed, grabbed his gun, kissed me, and was gone. 
I couldn't sleep, I dressed, lit the lamp, it was just 2:1.5 AM. I shall never forget 
that night. I blew out fche lamp and went onto the front porch.. A full moon was 
shining in her glory. Two large almond trees were in full bloom, their fragrance 
filled the spring air. The barking of a dog now and then, broke the stillness of 
the night. Lights were burning in a few homes, and I knew the anxiety I felt was 
shared by others. I paced back and forth. What would happen? I felt sure when 
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the Mexicans had their loot, something would happen. With a prajrer on my lips, I 
paced and waited. Then to ay horror, four shots rang out in the stillness of the 
night— other shots followed— then silence. My invagination ran away with me. I could 
hear moans, someone was hurt, how many and who? 0 why didn't someone let me know? 
I could stand it no longer, I rushed into the house, flung myself upon the bed, and 
sobbed out my heart to God to protect our husbands. 

0 why didn't Burreii come? Was it he that was hit? I didn't have long 
to wonder, for in a few moments I heard footsteps. Though I longed to know who it was, 
still fear caused me to hesitate a split second. I rushed out and saw my beloved 
coming, with his gun over his shoulder, and walking very slowly. I could see his 
pale worried face by the light of that southern moon. "What happened?" I asked, 
"are you hurt?" Without a smile he said, "ho, I'm alright." later he told me they 
had ail been instructed to remain very still, and not to shoot unless a signal 
was given— and then only skyward, just to frighten, not kill. He and three others 
thought they heard the signal, so they fired, kmediately the mexicans became 
frightened and started shooting as they left town. Burrell feared there would be 
trouble. 

There was no sleep for us the rest of the night, and when Earning broke, 
father and mother came to tell us of the events of the night. lie said that trouble 



was brewing, for just outside of town, one of the mexicans had been found dead. 
He said he was sure all the nen who had guns would be questioned to find the four 
who shot. Burrell at once told father that he was one of then,and that he wa3 sure 
none of their men had followed or shot at the fleeing intruders. Mever-the-iess , 
mother and I tried to get him to get on his horse and flee for the border. I felt 
ashamed of myself when he asked if I thought he was a coward. I didn't blame him 
when he said, "ho, I'll take my medicine with the rest of them." 

We didn't have long to wait until the supposed-to-be officers of the Mex- 
ican village Game and ordered all the men to line up, and each vta.3 asked, "Did you 
shoot?" After acknowledgement, the four men were immediately put under arrest. 
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What would be their fate? Our many prayers were answered, when after consultation, 
it was decided they would jail them until a trial could be held. The nearest jail 
was in the upper colonies about 60 miles from us. We were thankful their lives -were 
spared, but heartsick at the thought of them being in that filthy jail. Would 
they be mistreated or starved? We didn't know, for none of the citzens throughout 
the colony had been in jail. But we did ; now of its filth. 

They were there ton days when one of the leading men in Colonia Juarez 
got them out on a $1000.00 bail each, with the promise they would be available 
when a trial was arranged. There were four happy wives and families when we were 
notified of their release. A trial was never called, perhaps because the Mexicans 
had gotten their revenge. The brother of the slain man, saw one of our men alone 
in his field irrigating, and shot him. Again we were helpless. 

All the Americans throughout the colonies were in a nervous tension. We 
were advised to stay with our homes until notified differently by those in charge. 
All men in our colony were instructed to gather at the school house at the tolling 
of the bell 3 times. At 6 AM on a beautiful Sunday morning, the 28th of July lgl2, 
the town was alerted as J tolls of the old bell rang out clear with the warning. 
An excited horseman had arrived from Colonia Juarez with the news. The rebels were 
headed that way, and we were to vacate as soon as possible. Four hours isn't long to 
get families ready to leave, but all was tc be ready by 10 AM. 

Men were assigned to see that all widows, children, and the aged had 
transportation. Dear readers, try to imagine the terror that filled the hearts of 
those honest law-abiding citizens. They were informed to take clothes, food, and 
only necessary bedding for the journey. Remember, no cars, or planes to go in, 
just covered wagons and white tops. Good old pioneer blood coursed through their 
veins; so with faith in God, the wagon wheels started to roll. 

Cattle, pigs, and chickens, were all turned loose. Women sorted out their 
linens, storing the best in drawers, taking their old for camping use. Our homemade 
cheese was taken from the presses and stored on shelves in the cellar along with 
pans of unskimmed milk. Our gardens were in their glory. Our fruits, apples, pears, 
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peaohes, and grapes were ready to be bottled. Wheat in the bias, to be ground for 
bread. Father's candy store, with its lush supply of hone-made candy, was left to 
sweeten the tooth of the native. All was left, little realizing they would never 
return. 

At 10 AH that beautiful Sunday morning, 80 covered wagons left that little 
colony* Bearing them awav, with heaTv hearts, and a Dra?er on their lips, that God 
would keep them safe. So — the wagon wheels rolled along — rolled along — taking 
them to-they knew not where. Ho time was spared reaching the border. All eyes 
and ears were alert, listening and watching for saurading rebels. We traveled 
day and night, just taking time at regular intervals to feed, water, and give our 
teams the necessary rest. How our hearts rejoiced when we arrived safely at the 
little town of Hachita few Mexico. 

Arrangements were soon made by the united States Army that was stationed 
on the border, for tents and food for our welfare. We were grateful for the shelter 
and the rationed food, even though it was different than we had been used to. 
Naturally, the anxiety for the safety of loved ones in both our colony, and the upper 
colonies, was almost unbearable. However , in due time, a week or 10 days, contact 
was made. Within the next two weeks in that little tent colony, the stork delivered 
17 little babes, and two of the aged passed away. Some of the men decided to return 
to try and get more teams. The rebels had been there and raided and burned most of 
our homes. My brother and others that returned, were stood up to be shot, but 
their lives were spared when one of the officials had them released. They were 
told to get out and stay out I He returned with a snapshot of himself standing at 
the gate post in front of the remains of our burned church and school building. 
Again God had answered our prayers . 

It wasn't many weeks before we could see that we were never going back 
to our homes. All we had toiled, sacrificed, and accumulated in the past 25 years 
was gone. All that was left were memories, 'Word was received from the officials 
of our church, that arrangements had been made with the railroads for free trans- 
portation for all refugees from Mexico, to go where they felt work was available, 
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or to relatives. The scattering soon cane. Tears wore shed, and, sad goodbyes 
•were said. A few chose to stay close to the border, with the hope of returning 
But their hopes were in -vain. Hundreds of refugees were scattered all through 
Arizona, Utah and Idaho, The upper Colonies were more fortunate than we, some 
eventually did return and established themselves. But our little colony, which 
was off by itself, was completely destroyed. Now vast cotton fields cover our 
homes and graves of loved ones. 

Yes, it has been 52 years, but I remember it as though it were yesterday 



I shall never forget, could you? 
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